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equivalent. For example, in a sepulchral inscription, one of
the finest modes of the serious epigram, where distinction for
the understanding is nothing, and effect for the natural sen-
sibilities is all in all, Dr. Parr might be justified in saying
that a man died by a balliska, as the nearest classical weapon
of offence to that which was really concerned in the fatal
accident. But the same writer, treating any question of
natural philosophy, could never have allowed himself in so
vague a term. To know that a man perished under a blow
from some engine of war acted on by a mechanical force,
without distinguishing whether gun or pistol, bomb, mortar,
howitzer, or hand-grenade, might be all that was required to
engage the reader's sympathy. Some little circumstantiality,
some slight specification of details, is useful in giving direc-
tion and liveliness to a general tone of commiseration; whilst
too minute an inclividualisation of objects, not elevated
enough to sustain any weight of attention, would both
degrade the subject and disturb the natural current of the
feelings, by the disproportionate notice it would arrogate
under the unwieldy periphrasis that might be necessary to
express it. But, on the other hand, in pure physics, the
primary necessity of rigorous distinction would demand an
exact designation of the particular implement; size, weight,
bore, mode of action, and quantity of resistance, might here
all happen to be of foremost importance. Something, in
fact, analogous to all this, for the case itself, and for the law
which it suggests, may be found in the art of gardening,
under its two great divisions of the useful and the orna-
mental. Taste was first applied to the latter. From the
art of gardening, as cultivated for picturesque effects, laws
and principles of harmonious grouping, of happy contrast,
and of hidden co-operation in parts remote from each other,
were soon derived. It was natural that some transfer should
be attempted of these rules to the humbler province of
kitchen-gardens. Something was tried here, also, of the
former devices for producing the picturesque; and the
effects were uniformly bad. Upon which two classes of
critics arose : one who supposed kitchen-gardens to be placed
altogether out of the jurisdiction of taste ; and another, who
persisted in bringing them within it, but unfortunately by